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PREFACE 


When asked to condense the story of the Kolb brothers, photographers at 
Grand Canyon, into a short book with lots of pictures, I felt it would be an 
impossible task; to write a brief account of the long, exciting lives of these 
two men would be a difficult challenge. After pages and pages of writing, 
cutting, and editing, I have included here only a few of the most fascinating 
tales. Perhaps these will amuse and refresh the memories of those who knew 
Emery and Ellsworth Kolb, and acquaint those who did not know them with 
their antics during their long tenure at the Canyon. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


When Emery Kolb died in December 1976, his estate gave the Kolb 
papers and photographs to the Cline Library at Northern Arizona University 
in Flagstaff, where they are now preserved. I thank the staff of the library for 
the use of this material; Dr. Valeen Avery, the best teacher I have ever had; 
and Sibyl, my wife, for her patience. Also I express my gratitude to the many 
people who knew and worked with Emery Kolb in his later years and who 
have added their knowledge for this purpose. 


Kolb Studio clings to the rim of the Grand Canyon, at the head of the 
Bright Angel Trail. (Photograph by Dennis Hamm) 


GOING WEST 


THE EARLY YEARS. Winter sun and summer rain wash the venerable 
wooden building that perches on the edge of Arizona's Grand Canyon. The 
Kolb Studio is a relic of a bygone era-the home of an entrepreneurial venture 
that began in 1901 and lasted until 1976, when Emery Kolb died. 

Ellsworth and Emery Kolb were brothers, born in Pennsylvania, interested 
in photography and adventure and the Wild West, and, in the end, estranged 
over a business decision. 

They were small men, with sandy hair and hazel eyes. Their size belied a 
willingness to risk themselves in search of new experiences. In the winter of 
1911, they made the first motion picture of a river trip down the Green and 
Colorado rivers, where the brothers were repeatedly tossed into the river by 
their bucking boats. At one memorable point, as Ellsworth struggled to stay 
afloat in the roiling Colorado, Emery captured the moment on film before 
rushing to his brother's rescue. 

This film was the staple of many a tourist's memory of the Grand Canyon. 
Throughout the year, but especially in the summer months, visitors to the area 
descended the wooden stairs that led to the basement auditorium of the Kolb 
Studio to watch the river unfold before them, to vicariously shoot the rapids 
and float the muddy waters of the mighty Colorado through the Grand 
Canyon. 

Their studio on the edge of the Grand Canyon's South Rim was the center 
of life for the Kolb brothers, and later for Emery's family. The studio grew as 
the business grew. Built in 1904, it was expanded in 1915, and again in 1925, 
to increase the size of the auditorium where Emery presented his motion 
picture and lecture, and to create more comfortable living quarters for his 
family. 

Twice every day, Emery walked to the head of the stairs at the back of the 
auditorium, surveyed the visitors seated below, then made his entrance quietly 
but regally down the stairs to a landing at the bottom. While he told his story 
of daring explorations of the Canyon, the projectionist ran the pictures, 
consisting of lantern slides alternating with movie film depicting their famous 
1911 river trip. When the celluloid broke, Emery impatiently pushed the 
buzzer on the wall beside him until the operator made a quick splice and 
continued the show. 

In later years, Emery's lecture was recorded, but he always greeted his 


audience in person with a short introductory speech explaining that because of 
ill health his program was now taped. When the introduction was completed 
he bounded up the steps two at a time - which brought down the house. 
Whether or not it was intended, he left the impression he was going up to start 
the projector. 

The upstairs gift shop was as interesting as the auditorium. Emery's 
photographs hung on the walls, and Navajo rugs covered the floor. Glass cases 
displayed petrified wood and Indian jewelry. During the cold months, a 
cheery log fire burned in the fireplace at the end of the room. A telescope at 
the window looked out over the Canyon. 

The story of Emery and Ellsworth Kolb's arrival at the Grand Canyon, and 
some of their more notable experiences there, illustrate the spirit and courage 
required by twentieth-century pioneers in the American West, where the past 
is not very far removed from the present. 
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Before the turn of the twentieth century, a rutted dirt trail connected 
Williams, Arizona, to a quiet settlement on the South Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, sixty miles away. 

Prospectors staked their claims in the Canyon and stayed on to mine 
copper and asbestos. Ralph Cameron, originally a miner himself, filed claims 
along the rim and at Indian Garden, halfway into the gorge. A far-sighted 
man, he established a small hotel close to the rim and began improving a trail 
into the Canyon that would be safe for tourist travel. Visitors were few in 
those days, but Cameron foresaw the Santa Fe Railroad extending its line 
from Williams to the Canyon, and he knew the value of his investments. 
Other miners followed his example. William Bass and John Hance also saw 
the economic advantages of the traveler's dollar, and they too built hotels and 
offered their services as guides. 

By September 1901, Grand Canyon Village was a busy place as railroad 
crews worked feverishly to prepare the line for the first train to reach the 
Canyon. Men and women scurried along the dry dirt roads and paths, working 
toward the great event, set for the seventeenth of September, 1901. On that 
day, all twenty-two village residents lined up alongside the track as the black 
steam engine pulled to a stop. 

When Ellsworth Kolb arrived in Grand Canyon Village on that same train 
a few weeks later, he saw a small but vigorous settlement that offered 
opportunities for an enterprising young man, which he certainly was. 

He had come to Williams, Arizona, in the fall of 1901. Nearly broke, he 
walked to within twelve miles of the Grand Canyon, then caught the train and 
rode the rest of the way "in style." Here he went to work chopping wood for 
Martin Buggeln, manager of the Bright Angel Hotel, and soon advanced to 


porter. 

An adventurer with a wandering spirit, Ellsworth left home in 
Pennsylvania in 1896, at age twenty-one, to travel in the West, making his 
living first at one job and then another, content as long as he had enough 
money in his pocket to buy a meal. He was happiest when adventuring, did 
not know the meaning of fear, and was sometimes foolishly daring. Ellsworth 
preferred to be first at everything, or if this were not possible, at least to 
approach the feat in an unusual manner. He was among the first to run the 
rapids in Black Canyon of the Gunnison River in Colorado, and first to 
explore and photograph many places in the Grand Canyon. Soft-spoken, with 
an easy-going manner, he got along well with people and stayed out of later 
conflicts between his brother, the Fred Harvey Company, and the United 
States government. 

Emery Kolb, five years younger than Ellsworth, was opposite his brother. 
Aggressive to the point of arrogance, his domineering and severe personality 
caused many to dislike him intensely. He was shrewd in business dealings but 
always honest, upholding his end of a bargain to the letter and expecting 
others to do the same. He paid what was agreed upon for a job well done, but 
never a dime more. Though not cowardly, Emery was far more cautious than 
Ellsworth; his family and his work came first. Throughout his life the survival 
of his business meant that Emery was at odds with the Fred Harvey Company 
which, as a monopoly, wanted all the Canyon tourist trade and influenced the 
Park Service accordingly. When his back was to wall, Emery fought like a 
bantam rooster, and usually won. His self-esteem and ego fueled an energy 
that kept the Kolb Studio in operation at the Canyon throughout his life. 

Emery left Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with his camera, mouth organ, and 
guitar to join his brother at Grand Canyon. He reached Williams, Arizona, on 
October 10, 1902. While waiting to make his train connection, he wandered 
into a photographic store, told the owner of his and Ellsworth's plans to open a 
photo business, and learned that the store was for sale. Although Emery had 
no money, he was excited, and with youthful enthusiasm told his brother as 
soon as his feet touched the ground at the Canyon. Ellsworth, the more daring 
of the two, believed there was no harm in talking, and headed to Williams on 
the next train. The following evening the brothers owned a photographic 
studio. Ellsworth had purchased the business for $425. 

To their disappointment, the United States Forester, who controlled the 
Grand Canyon area before it became a national park, bowed to the demands of 
the Santa Fe Railroad-Fred Harvey coalition and would not allow the Kolbs to 
open a studio at the Canyon. Angry, Emery operated the business in Williams 
for a year until Ralph Cameron agreed to let them pitch a tent on his claim 
beside the Cameron Hotel at the head of Bright Angel Trail. On December 12, 
1903, they tore down the old picture-taking gallery in Williams, gave the 
lumber to Cameron to build a barn, and settled into their makeshift 
headquarters on the rim until more practical arrangements could be made. 


By 1904, the hotels at the South Rim were too small to accommodate the 
increasing numbers of tourists, and the Santa Fe Railway began construction 
of El Tovar, billed as the most luxurious hotel in America. The great hotel 
opened in 1905, and was elegant indeed. Its 100 rooms offered the most 
fashionable accommodations, its dining room overlooked the Canyon, and 
guests could relax in front of large fireplaces, in the Music Room, Art Room, 
Amusement Room, or on roof gardens or sprawling porches. 

The village was growing and the Kolb brothers’ business expanded with it. 
The Kolbs prevailed upon Cameron yet again, this time to permit them to 
build a more permanent structure on his claim at the head of Bright Angel 
Trail. The small building lacked running water for developing their 
photographs, however, and in 1906, they constructed a darkroom studio near a 
spring at Indian Garden, halfway between the rim and the river, thereby 
eliminating the water problems that had plagued them from the beginning. 

Emery took photographs of tourists on the rim of the Canyon, as they 
started down on muleback into the gorge. He then ran the four-and-a-half 
miles to the darkroom, developed his glass plates, made a proof print, and 
retraced his steps, climbing 3,000 feet in the process, to the head of the trail 
before the mules and their riders arrived in the evening. 

One afternoon, on a visit to Williams, Emery and Ellsworth noticed a 
young lady as she stepped off the train. Struck by her beauty and poise, Emery 
exclaimed, "That's the girl I'm going to marry!" Indeed, on October 17, 1905, 
that young lady, Blanche Bender, and Emery were married. 

Emery's life changed further in June of 1908, when their daughter Edith 
was born. Both he and Blanche had hoped for a large family, but this was not 
to be. Blanche nearly died during a second pregnancy in which she lost the 
child mid-term. For several years Edith was the only child living at Grand 
Canyon Village. 

Blanche busied herself by operating the gift shop at the Studio and doing 
bookkeeping for the business. Adored by nearly everyone in the small 
community, she often entertained guests at tea or organized a game of bridge. 

The Kolbs learned early that pictures of the mule trains did not offer 
sufficient income to support them, and they set out to find other subjects. 
Because both men spent considerable time hiking in the canyon - always with 
a camera - it occurred to them to sell photographs of views the traveling 
public rarely saw. At first they worked on capturing images of locations near 
the studio; later they ventured farther and farther afield. The North Rim, 
pristine and remote, was a favorite subject and Shinumo Canyon, across the 
Colorado River at Bass Trail, another. They visited Havasu Canyon, the 
Navajo and Hopi Indian reservations, and the Little Colorado River gorge. 

Demand for pictures soon outgrew supply, and it was difficult to produce 
prints fast enough. They combined their best efforts into a booklet of hand- 
colored lithographic prints, bound in an attractive dark brown cover and tied 
with a cord. The album sold well at the studio and through the years they 


made numerous reprints. 
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Kolb Studio was a successful business for 75 years, and the Kolb name is 
synonymous with the development of Grand Canyon Village. 

The anecdotes on the following pages capture, like snapshots, a few 
moments in the lives of the Kolb brothers at Grand Canyon. Through their 
stories emerge the adventuresome, creative, but quirky personalities of these 
men as their friends - and competitors - knew them. 


The Kolb's first studio on the South Rim was in a tent next to the 
Cameron Hotel at the head of Bright Angel Trail. An old prospecting 
hole below the rim served as a darkroom. 1903 


The first passenger train at Grand Canyon Village in September, 1901. 


The elegant El Tovar hotel opened in 1905 to provide luxurious tourist 
accommodations. 
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In 1904, the Kolbs constructed a wooden frame studio at the head of 
Bright Angel Trail. 


The Kolb studio was home for Blanche, Emery, and Elleworth Kolb. 
Their living room, as it appeared in 1905, was small but comfortable. 


An auditorium was added to the east end of Kolb Studio in 1915. That 
summer, for the first time, the brothers presented the motion picture 
and lecture of their 1911 river trip at the Grand Canyon. 


A final addition, built in 1925, brought the building to its present size. 
The Studio still stands on the edge of the South Rim, 1926. 


A typical photograph captures an atypical tourist - Theodore Roosevelt 
(front) is followed by John Hance as the Colgate party descends the 
Bright Angel Trail, 1911. 


In 1906, the Kolbs built a darkroom studio near a spring at Indian 
Garden. This gave them access to clear water for processing and 
printing photographs. 


Blanche Bender Kolb, Emery's wife, was a stately and attractive 
woman. She and Emery had been married for fifty-five years when she 
died in 1960, 1905. 


The birth of their daughter Edith did not keep Emery and Blanche 
from making jaunts into the Canyon, 1909. 


A telescope enabled Edith and Blanche Kolb to scan the canyon from 
their living room window. The telescope was later moved upstairs 
where tourists could also use it, 1912. 


A huge chockstone lodged in the narrows of Shinumo Canyon was a 
favorite tourist attraction, 1905. 


Ellsworth (lower left enter) gives scale to the immensity of the Little 
Colorado River Gorge, 1909. 


LURE OF THE RIVER 


THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON. Winter traffic at the Canyon was slow; 
few tourists braved the cold for the adventure of a mule trip to the bottom of 
the gorge. This seasonal respite gave the brothers a chance to replenish their 
stock prints for the upcoming summer and plan new projects. One cold winter 
night, when the wind whistled in the eaves and a fire crackled in the fireplace, 
the Kolbs discussed their plan to film a journey through the canyons of the 
Colorado and Green rivers, retracing John Wesley Powell's 1869 trip through 
this uncharted territory. 

Running rivers was not new to the Kolbs. On one occasion, when 
Ellsworth was thirteen and Emery eight, they ventured onto a creek near their 
childhood home, in a craft of their own design - a crude raft built from 
lumberyard scraps. Although a flood had transformed the normally quiet creek 
into a torrent, they launched into the muddy water, sailing over the tops of 
bushes and out into the current. All went well until the boards began to 
separate. The water was too deep and swift to wade to shore, neither boy 
could swim, and help was nowhere near! Young Emery stretched out on his 
stomach across the raft, curled his toes around one edge and grabbed the other 
with his hands; somehow he held the disintegrating craft together while 
Ellsworth paddled madly to shore. 

Apparently this experience didn't discourage Emery. Little more than a 
decade later he was testing his prowess on the river again-this time on the 
Colorado. 

One summer day in 1904, Emery and two friends hiked down Bright 
Angel Trail into the Grand Canyon, crossed the Colorado River in a 
collapsible canvas boat, and worked their way upstream to Clear Creek to fish. 
As they headed home with their catch, Emery boasted of his ability to run 
rapids and proceeded to demonstrate his skill. Leaving his companions on the 
north bank above Bright Angel Creek, he pushed off in the canvas boat. 

"You'd better leave the fish with us,” one fellow yelled. 

"It won't be necessary," Emery replied. "Besides, I need them for ballast." 

Heavy waves below Bright Angel Creek soon capsized the flimsy boat, 
dumping Emery head first into the murky water. He held on to the craft and 
clambered back in, only to be thrown out a second time. The current carried 
him into the rocks below, and the boat trapped him against a large boulder. 
Fighting against the water, he wriggled free, gained control, and attempted to 


right the fragile craft. Much to his surprise, it broke apart in the center and 
sank, leaving him stranded in the middle of the Colorado River, fish gone, and 
his friends on the bank. Cut off by a raging river from the trail to the village, 
they were unable to give or get help. 

Emery climbed onto the boulder and waited. Eventually a tourist guide 
appeared at the bottom of Bright Angel Trail, saw the problem, and returned 
to the rim for help. Meanwhile, the Colorado River began to rise, and soon 
water lapped at Emery's boots. It was nearly dark when Ellsworth arrived with 
a life preserver and, after a number of tosses, Emery caught the rope and 
swam to shore in the last glimmer of daylight. (His unfortunate companions 
were trapped on the opposite bank, where they spent the night and part of the 
next day until a boat arrived to ferry them across.) 

This experience gave Emery an added measure of respect for the Colorado 
River but did not diminish his enthusiasm. And now, in 1911, he and 
Ellsworth were ready to implement yet another river adventure; their plan was 
to duplicate the Powell expedition. 

Early in the spring, the brothers ordered two flat-bottomed wooden boats 
built to their specifications, which included airtight chambers to keep them 
afloat and protect their photographic equipment. They shipped the boats, 
cameras, and supplies to their starting point at Green River, Wyoming. With a 
third man, James Fagen, they set out on the ninth of September, 1911. 

The river was low and sluggish, emerald green in color, and clear enough 
to see the fish that slipped through its water. The early morning sun did little 
to lessen the chill of the north wind as a few Green River villagers waved 
farewell. 

In quiet water, Fagen rode on deck with his feet dangling over the edge, 
often singing in a rich baritone voice. But when they came upon rough water, 
Fagen walked along the shore to the foot of the rapid where he waited in 
safety position with a rope and life preserver. 

On the third day of their journey, the turbulent waters of Flaming Gorge 
presented their first experience in running rapids. As they negotiated the 
gorge, the boats were grounded several times in shallow water, but the oars, 
applied in reverse, usually pushed them off the unexposed sandbars. On one 
sandbar, however, this tactic failed. Fagen jumped into the knee-deep water 
and gave a hefty shove while Ellsworth operated the oars. By lessening the 
weight on the boat and adding thrust they freed the craft. Fagen waded around 
the boat to hop back on board but suddenly disappeared from sight-only his 
new felt hat, drifting down stream, remained in view. In a moment, the young 
helper, who had stepped into a hole on the down stream end of the sandbar, 
came up spitting and sputtering. They recovered the hat, but it was never the 
same. 

Lodore Canyon in northwestern Colorado offered an even greater 
challenge. Water swirled and boiled over four major falls, and numerous 
small but difficult ones. A few miles below Lower Disaster Falls, a series of 


large boulders blocked the river, but on inspection the boatmen located a 
course which could rake them safely through. Ellsworth led. Immediately, the 
current forced him out of the channel and against a boulder. The blow 
bounced him back and spun him around. His extra oars, fastened to the deck, 
slid off and floated away. The boat twisted and turned and hung on a second 
rock, the bow pointing skyward and water pouring into the cockpit. Emery, 
who was following closely behind, went through the rapid so quickly he was 
unable to stop, and continued on downriver and around the bend, out of sight. 

Hoping to lessen the weight and liberate the craft, Ellsworth climbed out 
onto the rock - to no avail. He unloaded his duffel from under the hatch and 
placed it on the rock beside him. A sudden wave freed the boat and it - and the 
duffel-headed downstream leaving Ellsworth stranded in the middle of the 
river, turbulent water lapping at his feet. 

Emery spotted Ellsworth's extra oars floating in the river and headed out to 
retrieve them. By the time he reached shore, Ellsworth's boat had snagged on 
a small rock a few feet away; the duffel floated close behind. Emery pulled 
these to safety, then grabbed a rope and life preserver and headed upstream to 
aid his brother. 

Finding Ellsworth in no immediate danger and Fagen safely on shore, 
Emery returned to his boat for the cameras; the photographic opportunity was 
too good to pass up. Only after filming his brother's predicament did he throw 
the life preserver to him; Ellsworth jumped into the muddy river prepared to 
swim hard to reach shore. Much to his surprise, the water was only knee- 
deep! 

The adventurers lined and portaged their boats over slick, silt-covered 
rocks in a constant downpour, requiring nine days to traverse the twenty five- 
mile canyon. The gloom, the rainy weather, and a bad case of homesickness 
unnerved their assistant, and by the time they reached the end of Lodore 
Canyon, the brothers sent him home. After Fagen's departure, Emery and 
Ellsworth faced Whirlpool, Split Mountain, Desolation, Grey, Labyrinth, and 
Stillwater canyons. In each of these the boats tossed and turned and bashed 
and banged against rocks. Where the Green joined the Colorado River in 
Utah, they entered Cataract Canyon. Though the rapids increased in difficulty, 
they ran them all without mishap. 

The Kolbs photographed the patina-stained walls of Glen Canyon as they 
drifted toward Lees Ferry on fast, smooth water. In Marble Canyon, they 
again encountered rough water at Badger and Soap Creek rapids. At the 
junction of the Little Colorado River, the twosome entered the main corridor 
of the Grand Canyon. They arrived at the foot of Bright Angel Trail on 
November 18, 1911, where they halted the trip for a month to catch up on 
business and to develop films and plates in their studio. 

While at home, the brothers hired Bert Lauzon to assist during the balance 
of the trip, and on December 18, despite cold weather, they pushed off again. 
Formidable rapids came in quick succession, leaving little time for relaxation. 


But the boatmen frequently pulled ashore to photograph scenic views with a 
cumbersome eight-by-ten camera or to make motion pictures of one another 
running the rapids. 

On Christmas Eve they encountered serious trouble, and only Lauzon's 
daring plunge into the icy waters at Waltenberg Rapid saved the expedition. 
As Ellsworth maneuvered his craft into the water, the current pushed him off 
course and a backwave threw him from the boat, where he floundered 
helplessly through twenty-foot waves toward a second rapid below. Rushing 
to assist his brother, Emery crashed his boat on a submerged rock and tore a 
hole in it large enough to crawl through. He managed to steer the disabled 
craft to the steep, rocky bank, and climbed out. Meanwhile, Ellsworth, 
exhausted and with ice forming on his clothes, swam to the river's edge; 
Emery wrapped him in a blanket and held him in his arms to warm him. 

From his vantage point on shore Lauzon watched the struggle between the 
powerful river and the two men. As Ellsworth's boat raced toward the lower 
part of the rapid, Lauzon jumped into the frigid water and swam out to catch 
it. Then, with only a few hours’ experience, he rowed across the river and 
rescued the brothers. When all three men were safe on shore, they built a huge 
fire, thawed out, and began to repair Emery's boat. 

The rest of the trip was comparatively placid, and on January 18, 1912, 
they pulled into Needles, California, the long journey at an end after 101 days 
on the river. They had traversed nearly 1,200 miles, fought their way through 
365 major rapids and numerous smaller ones, and dropped more than 5,000 
feet in elevation. Their dream had become reality. 

But part of the Kolbs' plan was foiled when the Forest Service 
superintendent, having been influenced once again by the Fred Harvey 
Company, would not allow them to show the film of their exploits publicly at 
Grand Canyon. Never willing to accept defeat, the brothers took the film on 
tour in the East. At times they traveled together, but more often Emery made 
the trips alone and lectured to capacity audiences in numerous major cities. At 
the National Geographic Society in Washington, DC., he presented his 
program to a full house, while outside, people clamored for admittance. 

In 1913, Ellsworth insisted they take the lecture to Ohio without a 
guaranteed fee, to which Emery reluctantly agreed after days of quarreling 
and bitter words. When the tour proved unprofitable, the brothers’ already- 
tempestuous relationship intensified. Arguments grew more heated and they 
decided to separate permanently. The flip of a coin gave Emery the studio on 
the South Rim. (Had Ellsworth won the toss, the business undoubtedly would 
not have lasted, for he lacked the tenacity to withstand the adversities Emery 
eventually faced.) 

In 1914, when Ellsworth wrote his book, Through the Grand Canyon from 
Wyoming to Mexico, he gave no credit on the title page to his brother. 
Ellsworth took flying lessons and attempted to enter the armed forces as a 
pilot in the First World War, but was ineligible because of his age. In 1924, 


the brothers signed an agreement whereby Emery paid Ellsworth $150 a 
month for the rest of Ellsworth's life. Some degree of bad feelings between 
them persisted, and they were together on only a few occasions thereafter. 

Still game for a new adventure, Ellsworth moved to Los Angeles where he 
trained for work at an aeronautics firm. When he was ready to retire, younger 
brother Ernest located an apartment for him which met his specifications 
-"near at least two movie theaters and one cafeteria." Here Ellsworth died in 
his sleep in January of 1960. The family buried him at the Grand Canyon 
Pioneers' Cemetery. 

Emery continued to lecture in the East during the winter months and in the 
summer at the Canyon, in the auditorium that had been added to the studio. 


HIGH WATER. The Colorado River continued to lure the Kolb brothers to 
adventure. In 1923, Emery served as lead boatman for a United States 
Geological Survey expedition through the Grand Canyon to map and survey 
the gorge. Starting at Lees Ferry with Claude Birdseye in charge, engineers 
surveyed 245 miles along the Colorado River for possible dam sites. The 
work progressed smoothly until the evening of September 18, when heavy 
rain on the plateau caused a sudden rise in the river level. The party set up 
camp on a narrow, sandy beach, canyon walls towering above them. 

As the water steadily advanced, it became evident that the boats would 
have to be moved. Emery remembered a place around the bend with a higher 
beach where he and his brother had camped in 1911; he and another boatman, 
Leigh Lint, worked the boats down through the darkness to a new mooring, 
with only a flashlight and lantern to light the way. During the night they 
moved the boats time and again, as the water continued to rise. Late the next 
day, the river crested at twenty one feet, but all was secure. The survey party 
remained at camp for three days while the flood waters receded. In the 
absence of communication from the parry, news media spread the story that 
all were lost, and the army began a search. Nine days later the survey parry 
arrived safely at their destination, worn but safe. 

When the trip was completed, the Birdseye survey was only five feet off in 
elevation where it intersected the line of a previous Colorado River survey 
traveling upstream from Needles, California. 


MISSING HONEY MOONERS. In 1928 Glen and Bessie Hyde, an 
adventuresome young couple from Idaho, embarked in a home made boat on a 
honeymoon trip down the Colorado River. They covered the distance from 
Green River, Wyoming, to the foot of Bright Angel Trail in record time, and 
here they hiked out to visit Emery for a few days. For Bessie, the honeymoon 
was over; she had had her fill of the rigors of river life and was reluctant to go 


further. In spite of Bessie's misgivings, Glen insisted that they continue. 
Emery was dismayed to learn that they had no life jackets. But when he 
offered them his, Glen refused, declaring that both he and Bessie were good 
swimmers. Emery knew from his own experience that treacherous waters 
loomed ahead, and was concerned for the couple's safety. 

When Glen and Bessie failed to arrive in Needles as expected, Glen's 
father initiated a search. A party set out on horseback searching along the rim 
and in the canyon above Diamond Creek, but failed to locate them. R.C. Hyde 
then persuaded the United States Army to send a plane from March Field to 
search for the couple's boat in the lower Grand Canyon. The pilot spotted the 
craft on a remote stretch of the river below Diamond Creek Rapid. 

Hyde then asked Emery to lead a search for the two on the river, and 
Ellsworth returned from California to assist. The party set out on a frigid trip 
from Peach Springs, Arizona, down the trail to the river where, under leaden 
skies, the Kolbs pushed off in an old boat. The fast-moving current quickly 
carried them the eleven miles to the Hyde's scow, held fast in the middle of 
the river by a prow rope caught on a submerged rock. 

Bessie's diary, Glen's gun, their camera, and Ellsworth's book Through the 
Grand Canyon, lay undisturbed on the seat, giving no indication of violence 
or of an upset in the rapid. Just what happened is still unknown, but Emery 
surmised a logical ending to the story: Glen pulled the scow to shore above 
Diamond Creek Rapid and walked downstream to search for a passage, while 
Bessie remained on the bank. The eddies and whirls of the current carried the 
boat into the river. In an attempt to save it, Bessie was pulled into the water. 
Glen rushed to the scene and swam to rescue her, but both drowned. 

Many years later, after Emery's death, authorities found a skeleton in his 
garage, and questions were immediately raised. Was Emery Kolb involved in 
a murder? Was his garage a hiding place for the evidence of someone else's 
crime? As time passed the unresolved issue of the missing honeymoon couple 
surfaced, and gossip hinted at a conspiracy between Bessie Hyde and Emery. 
Some speculated that Bessie and Emery killed Glen so that Bessie could 
abandon the trip. Another tale had Bessie killing her husband, climbing out of 
the Canyon, and collecting the insurance money, though no money was ever 
paid out. While none of the speculations could be proven, Emery remained 
suspect in some people's minds. 

Records in the Coconino County Sheriff's Department, where the skeleton 
was taken, identify it as that of a man between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two, too young to be Glen Hyde. Furthermore, the remains were of a 
person far too short for the six-foot-plus adventurer. 

The truth about the skeleton comes to light in Emery’s diaries and letters. 
Emery had found the bones in a prospector's pit many years earlier, while 
exploring the gorge between Bright Angel Trail and Grandeur Point. 
Examination of the skull showed that a blow to the head with a miner's pick 
had been the cause of death. Emery stored the bones in his studio and, on 


occasion, took them out and assembled them on the dining room table to 
amuse his grandson. He stored the skeleton in one place and then another; 
David Beaty, a Kolb employee in 1960, recalled that at one time it was kept 
behind the boat Defiance which was displayed in front of the studio. A 1922 
letter from Emery to Cecil B. DeMille confirms that Emery possessed a 
skeleton at that time. It is certain the remains did not belong to Glen Hyde, but 
whose bones they are remains a mystery. As for the disappearance of the 
Hydes, that too remains the Canyon's secret. 


On September 9, 1911, at Green River Wyoming, the Kolbs prepared 
to embark on their historic river journey. 


Uh 


After five days on the Green River the Kolb brothers and assistant 
James Fagen entered Flaming Gorge, where rapids offered one 
challenge after another, 1911. 


At the foot of Ashley Falls in Red Canyon, Emery named his boat 
Edith, after his four-year-old daughter. Ellsworth named his boat 
Defiance, "because nobody loves me," he stated, 1911. 


On numerous occasions during their journey Emery filmed from shore 
while Ellsworth negotiated rapids, 1911. 


A tent was set up to serve as a darkroom in the field, 1911. 


Ellsworth (Left), Emery (center), and Bert Lauzon pulled ashore for a 
rest stop before running Waltenberg Rapid on Christmas Eve, 1911. 


Emery's boat emerged from Waltenberg Rapid with a hole large 
enough for a man to crawl through. The adventurers spent Christmas 
Day, 1911, patching the boat with pieces of mesquite, tin, and canvas, 
1911. 


Bert Lauzon (top) and Ellsworth lined the boats over ice-covered rocks 
at Separation Rapid, 1912. 


On one of his rare visits to Kolb Studio after moving to California, 
Ellsworth (left) posed with Emery outside the studio's living quarters. 
This is the last photograph taken of the two together, 1950. 


Emery accompanied Glen and Bessie Hyde to the bottom of Bright 
Angel Trail on December 17, 1928, and photographed them as they 
resumed their fateful honeymoon trip. Neither was ever seen again, 

1928. 


Emery (left) and Ellsworth patched up an old boat to make it sturdy 
enough to travel eleven miles down river to recover Glen and Bessie 
Hyde's scow, 1929. 


Mor 29. 


The Hyde's scow was caught on a rock in fast current. Their 
possessions were undisturbed and there was no evidence of upset, 
1929. 


DRAMA IN THE DEPTHS 


STORM AT CHEYAVA. One bright spring morning in 1903, William 
Beeson, a Cameron Hotel tour guide, drove along the Canyon rim carrying in 
his buggy two young ladies dressed in fine silk dresses and broad-brimmed 
hats. He pulled the carriage up to the rim so that his fares could enjoy the 
vista. While pointing out the buttes and temples, Bill Beeson saw an 
astounding sight across the Canyon. On the wall up Clear Creek Canyon hung 
what seemed to be a huge sheet of ice, a phenomenon he had never before 
seen. The news of this discovery traveled throughout the village and everyone 
crowded to the rim to see this wonder. 

Emery and Ellsworth Kolb disagreed with Beeson. This could not be a 
sheet of ice; the weather was much too warm for it to form in such quantity as 
to be seen from the South Rim. They studied the canyon wall with a telescope 
and determined that what Beeson saw was a large waterfall flowing from an 
opening a thousand feet below the rim of the canyon and dropping another 
thousand feet into Clear Creek. The waterfall was visible throughout the 
spring and summer but by autumn it had disappeared, only to return each 
spring as the snow melted on the North Rim. 

In 1908, Ellsworth decided to explore the fall. He and a friend, Israel 
Chamberlain, hiked to the bottom of the Canyon, spent the night at Rust's 
Camp (known today as Phantom Ranch), and the following day climbed east 
across the Tonto Plateau and through Granite Gorge to Clear Creek. They 
returned from this trip with the first photographs of what they called Clear 
Creek Fall. The fall did not appear on any map until 1923, when the U.S. 
Geological Survey asked the Kolbs to give it a name, preferably of Indian 
origin. Ellsworth chose Cheyava," a Hopi word meaning "intermittent water." 

The Kolb brothers gave no more thought to Cheyava until 1930, when the 
Depression slowed business at the studio, and Emery again considered 
exploring the Canyon. A bitter winter brought exceptionally heavy snow to 
the North Rim and in spring, the waterfall's flow was greater than usual. He 
studied the wall up Clear Creek with a telescope, scanning the cliff at various 
times of day to discover a viable route to the mouth of the fall. By mid 
September he was ready to go. He contacted Ellsworth and the two set out to 
explore. 

They spent the first night on the North Rim. Before sunup the next 
morning, they had descended through a long break in the Coconino sandstone 


that led to a narrow ledge. Here, a sheer eighty-foot drop confronted them. 
They lowered their gear by rope. Lassoing a tall fir tree twenty feet away, they 
worked their way hand over hand along the rope and down the tree. 

The two continued down the wall, leaving wire and rope along the way for 
their return. They reached the ledge above the fall only to find they had too 
little rope to continue. The brothers spent the night on the rock projection 
above the cave and the next morning made a hasty trip back up the cliff and 
into Kanab, Utah, for more supplies. 

The following day they built a boom over the edge of the wall and 
fastened a pulley by which they would lower themselves into the cavern; by 
late afternoon, all was ready. Ellsworth made a saddle in the rope and started 
over the side. 

All afternoon, black clouds churned and boiled in the southwest; streaks of 
heavy rain could be seen in the distance. By the time Ellsworth was ready to 
make his descent to the fall, the storm had moved into Grand Canyon. A 
welcome breeze brought relief from the heat of the September afternoon, as 
Ellsworth worked his way down the cliff. Emery remained on top and kept the 
ropes from tangling in brush and rocks. With Ellsworth dangling a hundred 
feet below the ledge, the storm moved closer, lightning flashed, and thunder 
rumbled. The gentle breeze became a brisk wind that swung Ellsworth back 
and forth, spinning him around as he hung ten feet out from the receding wall, 
unable to steady himself. 

By now lightning and thunder were almost simultaneous, and the wind 
became a gale. Rain drops splattered on the rocks, then turned into a torrent. 
Rain changed to hailstones as big as marbles, and Ellsworth continued to 
swing, 900 feet above Clear Creek. He hid his face in the crook of his arm and 
prayed the storm would pass. The wind became so violent that Emery, his hair 
standing on end and crackling with electricity, took refuge against a wall, 
fearing he would be blown into the abyss. Eventually the black clouds moved 
east and the red glow of late afternoon sun appeared in the west, illuminating 
Ellsworth, who still dangled below. 

It had grown dark when Ellsworth climbed up to the ledge. It was too late 
to explore farther, but the brothers spent another night above Cheyava Fall, 
cold, wet, and hungry. The following morning the two returned to the studio 
without achieving their goal. 

Emery never returned to Cheyava, but Ellsworth and a hiking companion 
visited the site several years later. Using the same equipment he and Emery 
had left behind after their first attempt, Ellsworth succeeded in exploring the 
fall more completely. He found that the water spilled from an opening 60 feet 
high in the wall of the canyon. Inside, the cave had a domelike ceiling 100 
feet high, which tapered to within a few feet of a pool of water extending 
nearly 600 feet into the recess. Ellsworth made no attempt to go under the low 
ceiling but could hear rushing water deep inside. 

Today, anyone fortunate enough to visit Yavapai Point on the South Rim 


after the snow begins to thaw may look out over the Canyon toward the 
northeast and see Bill Beeson's "sheet of ice," Arizona's highest waterfall, 
issuing from the wall of the Canyon. Emery once said that if anyone wished to 
explore the area, they were welcome to use the Kolbs' ropes, pulleys, and 
boom. 


FIRST ON SHIVA. "LIFE DISCOVERED IN 'SKY FOREST' " read the 
front-page headline of the San Diego Evening Tribune on Friday, September 
17, 1937. This news item marked the end of the American Museum of Natural 
History's scientific expedition to the top of Shiva Temple in Grand Canyon. 
Dr. Harold E. Anthony, the museum's curator of mammalogy and leader of 
the foray, would now return to New York City to compile his notes and make 
his report to the museum's Board. 

Shiva Temple, a flat-topped mesa rising from the depths of Grand Canyon, 
appears completely separate from the main part of the Canyon's north wall 
when viewed from the South Rim. The idea of exploring the mesa occurred to 
Dr. Anthony early in 1937, when he became intrigued with the theory that 
animal life isolated there for more than 35,000 years might have evolved 
differently from that on the North Rim. To his knowledge no one had ever 
climbed Shiva Temple, and whatever life existed there was unknown and 
undisturbed. Anthony issued a statement to the press regarding his plans to 
explore the formation, and began to prepare for an expedition. 

Emery Kolb heard the news and wrote to the museum offering his services 
as a guide. Anthony responded promptly with a blunt refusal. Emery didn't 
take such rebuff lightly, and retaliated by planning his own ascent. He invited 
park naturalist Eddie McKee to join him, but McKee also turned him down. 
He hoped to accompany the museum party and feared his chances might be 
jeopardized by jumping the gun with Emery. 

Gordon Berger, an avid Canyon hiker who worked at Kolb Studio during 
the summers, had similar designs on Shiva, and a few days later he and Emery 
were on their way. 

From the North Rim it became evident that Shiva Temple was not 
completely isolated, but rather was connected to the main wall of the Canyon 
by a narrow stone saddle. Beyond, the sheer cliffs of the mesa rose 1,300 feet 
higher. The two hikers worked their way across the saddle to Shiva's base, 
where Berger stopped to rest while Emery searched for a possible ascent 
route. At last he found a break in the rock. He and Berger easily climbed the 
fissure to the top, explored briefly, and returned home. 

By now Emery had learned that a woman was to accompany the museum 
party. Not to be upstaged, he invited his daughter Edith, and Ruth Stephens, 
an employee at the studio, to make the trip. Emery, Edith, Ruth, Gordon, and 
his friend Ralph White set out across the Canyon, everyone sworn to secrecy. 
They flew to the North Rim, spent the night, and early the following day 


started down the saddle and up the crack in Shiva's cliff. It was an easy ascent, 
and Ruth was the first woman on top. The pilot flew over at noon, dipped his 
wing in signal and dropped a package tied to a homemade burlap parachute. 
In the package was lunch for the expeditioners: a box of crackers and three 
cans of tomatoes. Mission accomplished, and lunch consumed, the party 
descended. 

Back in New York, the Anthony party organized supplies and equipment 
and shipped them to Grand Canyon airport. The news media speculated about 
what might be found on the "Mountain in the Sky,” as it was dubbed. Soon the 
trip was a major topic of conversation across the country. What could be 
there? Dinosaurs? Possibly even prehistoric men? Not everyone agreed. Some 
believed that little evolutionary change could have occurred in 35,000 years. 
One newspaper editor opined that the first sight of animal life would be "a 
man who used to run a lunch wagon in Altoona, Pennsylvania." Little did he 
know how close he was to the truth, for though Emery never operated a lunch 
wagon, he had lunched on Shiva and he was born in Pennsylvania. 

The museum party arrived at Grand Canyon airport and proceeded to the 
North Rim by automobile. Dr. Anthony was accompanied by avid mountain 
climbers Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Wood, of the American Geographical 
Society; Eddie McKee; and Park Superintendent M.R. Tillotson. When the 
group and their associated porters and equipment reached Tiyo Point, the 
climbers assembled their wires, cables, and ropes for the ascent. The media 
converged in droves. Motion picture cameras focused on the mile-high mesa 
and the airwaves crackled. News releases interrupted radio programs across 
the nation to inform the American public as the expedition traversed the 
narrow saddle toward the base of Shiva Temple. 

Upon reaching the summit - early on the morning of September 15, 1937 - 
Wood patted his wife on the back and congratulated her. 

"You are the first woman ever to climb Shiva Temple." 

Anthony and McKee remained on top to collect samples while the others 
returned to the North Rim. Tillotson announced to the press that no water was 
found on Shiva, and if animal life existed there, it would be creatures adapted 
to live on the moisture found in plant leaves. 

Back in New York, Dr. Anthony compiled his notes. He found nothing out 
of the ordinary on the mountain; there was evidence of deer, rabbits, and 
squirrels, just as on the North Rim, but no prehistoric animals. Anthony's 
report made no mention of the most spectacular find: three empty tomato 
cans, a couple of Kodak film boxes, and tissue with lipstick on it. 


COP teiy 


Emery visited Cheyava Fall in 1910 to take this picture, 1910. 


To reach the ledge above Cheyava Fall, the Kolbs lassoed a tall fir 
tree. Ellsworth and Emery (shown here) then went hand-over-hand on 
the rope, 1930. 


Left to right, Edith Kolb, Gordon Berger, Ruth Stephens, and Ralph 
White climbed Shiva Temple in 1937. To mark the spot, they hoisted a 
burlap bag on a dead agave stalk, 1937. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE GRAND CANYON was not an easy task in the 
early 1900s. Patience, determination, and physical strength were required to 
deal with cumbersome equipment and unforgiving conditions. 

The Kolb brothers’ photographic equipment consisted of heavy Seneca 
view cameras: a 5 x7, and an 8 x 10 complete with a Goerz shutter mounted 
on a changeable lens board. A Weno-Hawkeye stereo camera and a smaller 
Kodak camera, both of which used a nitrate roll film, were also included in 
their gear. In 1911 they purchased the newly invented Pathe Bray motion 
picture camera to document their journey through the canyons of the Green 
and Colorado rivers. 

Whenever possible, Emery and Ellsworth used burros to transport the 
bulky equipment on their Canyon explorations. But their best pictures were 
often taken in locations inaccessible to the animals, and they relied on their 
own brawn and balance to carry the cameras while climbing the Canyon 
walls. These exploits soon earned them the title "daring photographers of the 
Grand Canyon." 

In the early years pictures were processed in a mine shaft a few feet below 
the rim, using water hauled from a stock pond seven miles away. In 1906, the 
Kolbs built a darkroom studio near a spring at Indian Garden, four and one- 
half miles into the Canyon by way of Bright Angel Trail. The darkroom was a 
primitive affair where Emery made enlargements by projecting light reflected 
from the Canyon walls through a small porthole in the wall, onto drop-down 
easel boards. 

Printing paper emulsions worked slowly and had to be exposed for several 
minutes in the sun. Cloudy days made the work even slower. 

After enlarging their rimside Studio, the Kolbs shot pictures of tourists 
from a window on the west end of the building where a 5 x 7 camera, pre-set 
for proper exposure and focus, remained stationary. Subjects posed on the 
trail, a flexible nitrate film was inserted into the back of the camera, the 
shutter clicked, and data was entered into a log book. Emery then ran down 
the trail to the darkroom at Indian Garden, processed the film, and hiked back 
to the rim. When the tourists returned from their trip into the Canyon their 
souvenir photographs were ready. 

Water finally became available on the rim around 1930, enabling Emery to 
process and print photographs without leaving the studio. The advent of faster 
photographic materials and an enlarger speeded up the process. But for the 
most part, Emery continued to use the tricks and short cuts he had learned 
through the years, never updating to more convenient methods. 


Emery Kolb with his 5x7 view camera in the Grand Canyon, 1903. 


ECCENTRIC EMERY 


Emery Kolb's neighbors at Grand Canyon Village regarded him as 
eccentric - with good reason. Even the everyday affairs of changing a light 
bulb or going to town were tinted with his colorful personality. 


THE LIGHT BULB AFFAIR. The grand two-story Kolb Studio auditorium, 
its windows draped in heavy velvet and photographs hung on the walls, was 
the largest room in the building. One day Emery noticed that an electric light 
bulb near the twenty-foot ceiling had burned out. He sent for someone to 
replace it at once. 

The necessary equipment assembled, Emery explained to the young man 
the procedure he used to reach the fixtures. 

"First," he said, "you set up this ladder, here on the floor of the auditorium. 
Then from the balcony you put these boards out and rest them on the ladder 
and on the rail. Now, on the bridge this makes across to the middle of the 
room, you set this other ladder under the light fixture. Then you climb up and 
change the bulb - simple as that." 

The youth looked first at the rickety arrangement, mentally noting the 
distance from floor to ceiling, then at Emery, shook his head and walked off. 
He was not about to risk his neck on that frail structure-he was too young to 
die! 

Hearing all the commotion in the auditorium, Emery's business manager, 
Thelma Self, appeared at the head of the stairs to see what was going on. She 
was astounded to see Emery, light bulb in hand, starting to climb the lower 
ladder. With one quick glance she realized what was about to happen and flew 
down the stairs. 

"What do you think you are doing?" she exclaimed. 

"I'm going to change the light bulb up there. None of the cowards around 
here will do it," Emery replied. 

The hell you are!" retorted Thelma, "I don't want to pick you up in pieces 
off the floor." 

She grabbed Emery by the seat of the pants and pulled him off the ladder 
while the rickety rig swayed back and forth. All was quiet for a minute, then 
the five-foot-one-inch Emery looked up at the towering Thelma with a 
sheepish grin. He handed her the light bulb and said, "I guess you had better 


arrange to have it fixed then." 


A HEAVY FOOT. The Kolb Studio operation was usually peaceful, but at 
times it could be hectic. One fine morning, about five minutes after eleven, the 
telephone rang. Thelma, working in the gift shop, answered it. The voice on 
the other end of the line said, "Thelma, don't start the show until I get there." 

"All right, Mr. Kolb," Thelma replied, "but where are you?" 

"T'm in Williams." 

"But Mr. Kolb, there is no way you can drive 60 miles in time." 

"I said don't start the show until I get there," and he hung up. 

Tourists were gathering for the eleven-thirty program. Some wandered 
about, bought a few souvenirs, and one by one they trekked down the stairs to 
find seats in the auditorium. The staff fidgeted and kept their eyes on the 
clock. Eleven twenty. Eleven-twenty-five. Thelma wrung her hands and again 
looked at the clock. The minutes ticked off one by one. Eleven-twenty-nine. 
Eleven thirty. Still no Emery. What was she going to do? The audience was 
beginning to get restless and the house was full-the best attendance they had 
all week. Still no Emery. 

At eleven-thirty-one she heard the screech of tires and moments later 
Emery appeared in the doorway. Completely unruffled, he marched through 
the gift shop, surveyed the crowd in the auditorium below and, like an 
emperor, descended the stairs to make his opening speech. 

Emery's wife, Blanche, came through the front door trembling. She 
grabbed Thelma's hand for support and in a quivering voice said, "Emery 
nearly scared me to death." 

Indeed, Emery was notorious for his fast, reckless driving. When village 
residents saw his car coming, they headed for cover. More than once Emery 
had to dig into his pocket to pay for straightening bent fenders he had 
nonchalantly backed into. But somehow he managed to keep from driving off 
the rim. The gravel driveway to his garage was on a steep curve bordering the 
very edge of the Canyon. Daily, Emery got into his car, backed out of the 
garage, and sped up the driveway with hardly a glance at the gaping chasm 
beside him. He returned in the same manner. Providence seemed to guide him 
in both directions. 

One day he headed to the post office for the morning mail. Thelma was in 
the studio helping customers. Suddenly she heard a crash, the crunching of 
boards, and the tinkle of glass. In horror she dropped what she was doing, 
flew out the door, and climbed the path to the garage; she found Emery 
emerging from the car amid the remains of what had been the garage door. He 
brushed his coat, straightened his glasses, and calmly announced, "The brakes 
failed." 

Thelma later called a mechanic who examined the car and found the 
brakes in good condition. Emery had stepped on the gas pedal instead of the 


brake. 

Emery was not only a fast driver but an impatient one. Once, while 
driving toward Flagstaff on Highway 180, he sped along until a truck, going at 
a normal speed, impeded his progress. He pressed the accelerator and turned 
the wheels sharply into the other lane. Instead of going around the truck, as he 
intended, his car hit the gravel shoulder and dove off the road into a ditch. The 
car bounced over the rough terrain, jumped a few feet off the ground, and 
landed upside down among the juniper trees, with Emery trapped inside. 

He sat calmly until an ambulance arrived. When extricated, he stepped 
out, stretched, and climbed into the front seat of the ambulance. The medic 
was forced to ride in the back, which was not the only indignity he suffered, 
for Emery proceeded to eat the potato chips from the medic's lunch. Doctors 
at the Grand Canyon clinic gave Emery a thorough examination and found 
only bruises on the inside of his hands from holding the steering wheel so 
tightly. Nonetheless, they insisted that he stay overnight for observation, and 
to be tested the following day for possible internal injuries. They gave Emery 
the usual hospital gown, open down the back, and put him to bed. 

Shortly, the telephone rang at the studio and Emery was on the line. 

"Thelma, come and get me," he commanded. 

"But Mr. Kolb... ." 

"I said come and get me." 

Thelma hung up and turned to her assistant. "I guess I had better go and 
get him." 

When she arrived at the clinic Emery was sitting on a rock out front, still 
wearing his hospital gown-his backside exposed to the world. And he never 
returned for the tests. 


THE FINAL DAYS. As he grew older, Emery mellowed. He allowed local 
people to use the auditorium for meetings and shows, and occasionally took 
part in performances himself. He established a scholarship for the 
valedictorian of Grand Canyon High School and always presented the award 
personally. The honor of being Associate Grand Marshal in Northern Arizona 
University's Homecoming Parade in 1975, was one of his proudest moments. 

Emery died in December of 1976, at the age of ninety-five. He was buried 
in the Grand Canyon Pioneers' Cemetery on the rim of his beloved Canyon, 
near his brother Ellsworth, and beside his wife Blanche, who had died in 
1960. 

Emery had planned to leave his business to his daughter, but she was 
indifferent, and the federal government had other ideas. In 1950, the 
Department of Interior refused to grant Kolb more than a five-year concession 
agreement. Their contract proposed that after his death the building would 
become government property. Emery, furious, refused to sign the agreement. 
If the government wanted his studio, they would have to pay for it. The 


controversy continued until 1960, when the National Park Service offered to 
purchase the building with plans to demolish it after Emery's death. 

By that time, however, Congress passed the Historic Sites Act which 
forbade destruction of any park structure more than fifty years old, and Kolb 
Studio was spared. It stands today as it did in 1976. Emery had won again. 

Fittingly, in the spring of 1990, the old building again came to life when 
Grand Canyon Natural History Association began its rehabilitation for use as 
a book store and park interpretive center. 

Even now, if you take time to pause and listen, you may hear the rustle 
and murmur of visitors' ghosts waiting in the auditorium for the show to 
begin. 


Emery Kolb stood at the bottom of the stairs in the auditorium to 
narrate his film. In later years his "lecture" was taped, but he always 
greeted the audience in person, 1915. 


After Kolb Studio was expanded in 1925, visitors could enjoy a warm 
fire in the gift shop's fireplace, 1926. 


At the age of 93, Emery made his last trip on the Colorado River with 

a group of historians. A flood in 1966 altered Crystal Rapid, making it 
one of the roughest in the Grand Canyon. Emery wanted to experience 
the rapid as his "farewell to the river," 1974. 
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